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BY G. E, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “STORY OF A CITY ARAB,”’ 
CHAPTER XXII,—TELLING THE BEES, 


“Tne Lord’s will be done.” These words, too often 
lightly used, were with deep feeling spoken by Mark 
Castle, slowly rising, and grasping Mrs, Gower’s hand 
convulsively. 

Mrs. Gower broke into a sorrowful moaning cry. 
She had restrained herself till now; she had even at- 
tempted to chide down the loud wailing grief of the mother 
in the first moments of her bereavement; she had kept 
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MARY AUSTIN TELLS TOM CAREY THE CAUSE OF HER SECRET SORROW. 


down her own sobs and tears while performing the last 
sad offices required for the dead; she had spoken com- 
forting words to the bewildered lover, and to his blind 
sister; but now that all was over, as she said, and she 
had time to sorrow, her fortitude gave way, and the 
fountain of her tears was broken up. 

There was good reason, in fact, for the universal sor- 
row which pervaded that little community, and which, 
as we have seen, reached so low down as to touch the 
callous heart of Moses Lee the gipsy, when it was known 
that Mary Austin was dying—was dead. Mary was one 
of those gentle spirits who seem to be sent into the 
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world to cheer and bless it with their presence. She 
brought sunshine with her, in her very infancy, to her 
father’s cottage; and her childhood shed around her a 
genial warmth of affection. She was the only child of 
the well-to-do carpenter and his wife; and of course she 
ran considerable risk of being spoiled by over-indulgehce 
and excessive care: how she escaped this danger we 
cannot very well explain; but she did escape it, and 
marvellously grew up to be a simple, unaffected, and 
kind-hearted young woman, with sufficient good-looks 
to attract admirers and to make her vain; but, strange 
to say, she did not become vain of her beauty. Her 
education was simple and contracted. She had learned 
to spell and read and write according to the approved 
mode; and she knew how to hem, and sew, and stitch, 
and knit; she had also worked a sampler: this was 
pretty nearly all, except that she also could have ex- 
plained to his most gracious Majesty, who then reigned 
in England, how an apple-dumpling was made, of Which 
accomplishment, according to Dr. John Woldot, Bng- 
land’s king was profoundly ignorant.* 

Thus indoctrinated and prepared for life, Mary Austin 
became gradually known, in her limited sphere, as the 
good genius of her home. Was a favour to be asked, 
which was not seldom, of Samuel Austin, who was rather 
obstinate and perverse, and difficult to deal with, as 
became a man who “had the fore-horse by thé head,” 
Mary was the interceder. Did a poor customer at the 
little shop get too deeply into the books, and stir up the 
wrath of Mrs. Austin. by frivolous excuses, of excite 
her fears by making known some real trouble, Mary 
would set things on a friendly footing again by a few 
gentle words. If a neighbour’s child cut its finger or 
bruised its head, or was driven to desperation by chil- 
blains, it would ran to Mary Austin for help atid comfort. 
Was a neighbour sick, Mary would coax her mother to 
let her prepare some light and savoury food of cooling 
drink for the sufferer, and would administer it with her 
own fair hands. In short, thete were not many of the 
ills that flesh is heir to, which Mary Austin was not 
ready to assuage and soften down, to the best of her 
ability. 

Not that Mary Austin was perfect, by any means. 
The traits in her character just mentioned were good, 
as far as they went; and her doings were the effects of 
the natural impulses of a kind and generous and feeling 
disposition. It pleased her to be helpful and benevolent, 
and she was gratified with the notice she attracted. 
Perhaps if any great sacrifice or self-denial had been re- 
quired of her, she might have shrunk from the trial, and 
shown that self-love was at the root of all her good 
deeds. We cannot say how this might have been, but, 
at all events, there was a reverse side to her character 
which did not shine so brightly. She was frivolous, in 
spite of her good sense, and self-willed even in her kind- 
ness. But a change came. 

It happened one day, when Mary was about eighteen 
years old, that John Heywood, the evangelist of whom 
we have already written, made an appointment to hold a 
number of preaching-services in the neighbourhood of 
the Wash. It was summer-time; and there being no 
convenient building obtainable, he fixed upon a large, 
overspreading, and very ancient oak-tree, which had been 
planted on rising ground where four cross roads met; 
and there, from under that natural canopy, he held forth 
to a somewhat motley crowd of gazers, rather than wor- 
shippers. ‘The “ Round Tree,” as the oak was called, 
was only a short distance from Samuel Austin’s cottage; 





* “Strange I should never of a dumpling dream ; 
But, goody, tell me, where, where, where’s the seam ?” 


and Mary, attracted by the novelty of open-air preach- 
ing, put on her bonnet and shawl, and joined the con- 
pregation, paitly under the guardianship of old Mark 
Oastle, her father’s wheelwright, who was also drawn 
thither by curiosity to hear what “the Methodist chap” 
had got to say. From that evening a new world was 
opéned tp tothem both. The profane and bold sinner 
(as Mark Castle had been all his mature life) was stricken 
with terror at the representations of the fervid preacher 
concerning the judgment to come, and with deep convic- 
tions of his own guilty state; while the young maiden 
went home to weep secret tears of mingled sorrow and 
joy—of sorrow that she had lived so long without God 
in the world; of joy that his messages of love and mercy 
had been brought home to her soul. Thus— 
* As o’er our frames we feel the gale 

Gently or mightily prevail, 

So some are softly drawn to heaven, 

And others as by tempests driven,” 

There is no need to enter further into the particulars 
of Mary Austin’s conversion. It is enough to say that 
neither with her nor the old wheelwright were the im- 
pressions made upon theit souls transitory or evanescent ; 
and the faithful preacher had reason to thatik God that 
his self-denying and fervent labour in the spiritual vine- 
yard of his great Master, among the igtiorant people at 
the Wash, had not been labour in vaiti, 

From that time was inaugurated & new era in the 
life of the village maiden. She was not less active in 
doing good to her neighbours; for her religion did not 
consist in solitary enjoyment atid contemplative inaction. 
On the contrary, she was more than evér desirous of 
spreading happiness around her. But she had new 
motives, and enlarged deésites and ambitions. Once she 
had been benevolent from self-love; tiow the love of 
Christ Gonstrained her. Before, she had cared only for 
the temporal wants and sortows of her poor neighbours; 
now she thought of their spiritual destitution and their 
eternal interests. So, you see, het sphere of useful- 
ness was extetided, not cotitracted, by her becoming a 
Christian; and while her light shone before men, who 
saw her good works, her ruling principle in all was 
that her heavenly Father might be glorified, her Saviour 
honoured and served, and herself forgotten. 

As may be supposed, Samuel Austin and his wife 
wondered at the change which had come over their 
daughter, and were as far from Approving of her “run- 
ning after them preachings,’ as they said, as of her 
taking her Bible with her into other people’s houses, 
and reading by their sick-beds, or of her collecting to- 
gether (with Mark Castle’s help) the neighbours’ children 
on Sundays, and teaching them (still with Mark’s help) 
to read the Bible and to sing hymns and learn Dr. 
Watts’s Catechisms, and so on. But Samuel and his 
wife loved their daughter too dearly,‘and trusted her 
too entirely, to throw any real difficulties in her way; 
and, after alittle while, her gentle’influence had not only 
disarmed their prejudices, but had also won their interest. 

It may seem strange to the reader that a young 
woman so naturally gentle and tender-hearted, and 
almost delicately nurtured, should have become fondly 
and faithfully attached to a big, rough-mannered, and 
fire-baked forgeman like Tom Carey; and it may seem 
yet more strange that Samuel Austin, the well-to-do 
master tradesman, should have permitted that attach 
ment to grow up under his eyes, and to have ripened 
into an avowed betrothal. It is not so very strang® 
however. For, first, Tom and Mary had known each 
other from childhood, when Tom spent sometimes whole 





days together at Samuel Austin’s cottage. Next, it 18 
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certain, however it may be accounted for, that the more 
gentle and retiring a damsel is, the more likelihood is 
there that, other things being equal, she will be attracted 
by manliness. Perhaps instinctively feeling her own 
weakness, she naturally desires the support ef a strong 
arm and stout heart. Next, Mary knew, what we have 
already seen, that Tom Carey, for all his extra inches in 
length and breadth, was, in all lovingness, as gentle as 
herself, and as capable of warm susceptibility of heart 
and feeling ; and she loved him more for this than for 
his great animal strength and thews and sinews. Next, 
though Tom was bronzed by his daily contact with fierce 
heat, he was a handsome fellow notwithstanding; and 
Mary must have been blind not to know it, and either 
more or less than woman not to like him the better for 
it. Then, as to Mary’s father—why, he was really fond 
of Tom Carey; and he knew also that the position of a 
forgeman at the Hurlock Iron Works was not a despic- 
able one in point of worldly advantages. Besides this, 
at the commencement of the courtship worldly wise 
Samuel Austin secretly built great expectations on the 
promise of Squire Rivers, of Hurlock Chase, to make a 
man of the preserver of his son’s life. We have seen 
how and why this promise came to nothing; but before 
Samuel’s expectations were thwarted the courtship had 
gone on too long to be meddled with, even if he had 
been disposed to put an end to it, which he was not. 

But Tom Carey, if not a smuggler outright, was con- 
nected with contraband trade, and deeply mixed up with 
smugglers; and he must have been very deceitful had 
he managed to keep the knowledge of this disreputable 
fact from his betrothed bride and her father. 

Dear madam or sir, Tom did not conceal the fact 
from any one—not even from the exciseman. Mary 
very well knew all about the matter. In the earlier 
days of their courtship she had laughed with Tom over 
the stories of his hairbreadth escapes, while she had 
trembled to think of the risks he ran in his occasional 
midnight daring deeds, when, in company with a score 
or more of big fellows like himself, gathered from the 
country round, he assisted in unloading the smuggling 
sloop in Whichwhich Bay, or, mounted on a strong 
horse, heavily packed with smuggled goods, was gallop- 
ing over the country inland, over hedges and ditches, 
at a break-neck pace, with custom-house officers behind 
him in full chase. Yes, Mary knew all this, and admired® 
what she would have called Tom’s courage more than 
she disapproved of his lawlessness. Samuel Austin 
knew it too, and had not a word to say against it, 
beyond a monitory humph, and “I say, Tom, my boy, 
this won’t do, you know, when you are married. All the 
while you are single it-doesn’t so much matter; and ‘tis 
good fun, as you say; I know that, because I have had 
my share of it when I was a young chap like you; but 
you must give it up when you’re married, Tom.” 

The truth is, that at the time and in the district of 
which we are writing (if not on every coast of Great 
Britain) the sympathies of the people in general were all 
on the side of the law-breakers, and opposed to the law- 
makers, so far at least as smuggling was concerned. 
They fancied that there could be no real guilt in honestly 
purchasing goods in France or Holland, and honestly 
selling the same at a fair profit in England, to customers 
who were willing and ready to buy ; and that the crime, 
if it were one, was man-made, not heaven-made. Also, 
that if the law forbade a man to do that which he not 
only had a natural right to do, but that which was an 
excellent and praiseworthy thing to be done, the law was 
the greater criminal. Therefore, as French silks and 





gloves, and laces and jewellery, and Hollands gin, were 
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all greatly desired, and were yet forbidden to English 
people by force of law, which thus made the desire 
more strong and hearty, there was nothing better 
to be done than to connive at and encourage those who 
had boldness or cunning enough to evade the law, and 
to bring the desired commodities to their doors. So the 
people argued. 

Now it is not to be supposed that Mary Austin was 
wiser than her compeers. She knew, or might have 
known, that the wives and daughters of the neighbour- 
ing gentry made no scruple of decking themselves out in 
smuggled finery; that magistrates almost openly con- 
nived at smuggling itself, and regaled themselves with 
smuggled brandies and gin; that grave and reputedly 
religious men shared in the risks and profits of the con-~ 
traband trade; in short, that all classes and almost all 
people around her were, to use a forcible expression, 
“tarred with the same brush.” Was it to be expected, 
then, that her lover’s incidental connection with smug- 
gling gave her much uneasiness, apart from the natural 
feminine dread that Tom was running himself into dan- 
ger, and mixing himself up with society that could do 
him no good P 

This last, indeed, was a source of much secret sorrow 
to Mary Austin, especially after the day of her conver- 
sion, and when, gradually, the mournful conviction was 
brought home to her mind that, dearly as she loved Tom 
Carey, and dearly as she was. beloved by him, there 
was one great barrier which, unless removed, must prove 
fatal to their happiness in married life, if it did not pre- 
vent their union—for “can two walk together, except 
they be agreed ?” 

With much simple earnestness and honest truthful- 
ness Mary told Tom of the great change which had been 
produced in her through the preaching of the gospel, 
and Tom replied lightly that he was glad to hear it, 
and that he should love her all the more for being 
religious. But when she entreated him to think for 
himself of the things of eternity, he laughingly rejoined 
that he should trust to his darling Mary for having 
religion enough for them both. According to his own 
confession, he did not take kindly to religion, as far 
as he himself was concerned; and he was too honest 
to pretend to what he did not feel. 

It is needless to speculate on what might have been 
the ultimate result of this altered state of things had 
Mary Austin lived. Certainly, neither on her part nor 
on Tom Carey’s had there been any diminution of love, 
nor had their mutual relationship undergone any 
apparent change, when the disease, which we have seen 
proved eventually fatal, made its first inroads on Mary 
Austin’s constitution. Through her whole illness, indeed, 
she evinced the tenderest solicitude for her lover; and 
when all hope of her recovery was given up she would not 
give up the hope that God, who had been so gracious to 
her soul, would some day answer her prayers for that 
of her “poor dear husband,” as she called Tom, in 
melting tenderness. In her last interview with him— 
it was on the morning of the day to which our story 
has reached, and she had begged to be left for a little 
while with only Tom by her bed-side—she drew from 
under her pillow the pocket Bible which had been her 
soul’s support in all her affliction, and placed it in his 
trembling hands. 

“Keep it for my sake, dear Tom,” she whispered: 
“T have nothing else to leave you but this, and the 
remembrance of my dear love. I shall never want it 
again, Tom,” she presently added; “never again. I 
am going where Bibles are not wanted, Tom; for God 
himself——” Here her small remaining strength failed 
002 
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for a time, but presently she rallied a little. “ Kiss me 
once more, Tom, if you don’t mind,” she said, with a 
smile on her pallid lips ; “ and you'll meet me there by- 
and-by. I am almost sure you will.” 

This was their final parting. Poor Tom! 

* * . * * * 

“Poor Tom!” sobbed Mrs. Gower, as she stood in 
the carpenter’s yard, pouring out her unsophisticated 
grief into the sympathizing heart of old Mark. “ Poor 
Tom !” 

“ How does he bear it ?” asked Mark. 

“Like a man, as he is; but it will go nigh to break 
his heart, if it isn’t broke a’ready,” said Mrs. Gower. 
“But I must go back again to the poor souls, and do 
what I can to cheer them up. It won’t do for me to 
break down at such a time as this; for sister Austin is 
pretty near beside herself, and no wonder. So I just 
came out to have a good cry: Ishould have suffocated 
if I hadn’t; and now I must go in again. But there’s 
something else to do first; and I had a’most forgotten 
it,” she added, with a sudden start. “I must go into 
the garden, Mark, and tell the bees.” 

“The hives, you mean. You needn’t trouble, dame. 
T looked round this morning and counted them; I always 
do; and they are all right: there’s none of them been 
stole or meddled with,” said the old wheelwright. 

“No, no; it isn’t the hives, and ’tisn’t counting I 
mean,” said Mrs. Gower. “But they do say that if the 
bees as belong to a house isn’t told when there’s a death 
in the family” (here she broke into a fresh cry of 
sorrow) “they'll desert their—their hives, and go clean 
away when summer comes.” 

* You don’t believe that, do you, dame P” 

“To be sure I do; don’t you, Mark ?” 

“T can’t say that I do, Mrs. Gower. I don’t see how 
the poor little honey-makers should know anything about 
such things, or should be any wiser for being told. It 
is superstition, surely,” said old Mark. 

“ You may call it what you like, Mark,” said the dame ; 
‘but I know that there’s a deal of sense in bees, and 
they like to be treated respectful.” And, saying this, 
Mrs. Gower bent her steps to the garden, and, tapping 
at each hive in rotation, she communicated to the buzzing 
and imprisoned colonists within the mournful intelligence 
that Mary Austin was dead. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL. 

Srx days after Mary Austin’s death the scanty popula- 
tion at the Wash was drawn out to witness her funeral 
obsequies: the mournful excitement, indeed, extended 
to some distance around. The Hurlock forge-fires were 
that day unlighted, and the customary din of hammers 
and clanging iron ceased; for the great sorrow which 
had fallen upon Tom Carey touched his fellow-forgemen, 
some of whom, moreover, had offered their services in 
bearing the tenanted coffin to its burial-place—a light 
weight for them. 

Robins Hurst was sad too. Tom’s neighbours, rude 
as they were, sympathized with his grief, and drew 
aside when they saw him in his new suit of mourning 
leading his blind sister by the hand, passing their cot- 
tages, and bending his steps towards the scene of his 
sore trial. 

It was the 1st day of March, dark and gloomy, with 
sudden, fitful gusts of wind, which betokened a probable 
storm. As yet, however, no rain had fallen; and Tom 
was not so absorbed in sorrow as to forget to interpose 
his broad frame between the clouds of dust raised by the 
wind and his weaker companion. Presently they turned 
off from the rough road, and struck across the fields. 


It was a walk of three miles by this, the nearest foot- 
path. In the happy, hopeful time of his courtship, Tom 
had thought nothing of the distance, had called it “ only 
a step,” as, evening after evening, he bounded over it 
when his day’s work was over. It seemed a long, 
wretched pilgrimage now, as he walked on in silence, but 
still sheltering his sister as far as he was able from the 
keen, cutting northerly blasts, and accommodating his 
steps to hers. They had accomplished one-third of the 
distance before either of them spoke a word. Then the 
blind girl felt for her brother’s great rough hand, and 
softly stroked it as she said timidly— 

“Oh, Tom! I am so sorry for you.” 

Tom pressed his sister’s hand, but he made no reply. 

“T don’t know what you will ever do, Tom. You 
loved her so much—so dearly, I know.” 

“ God bless you, Marty, for thinking so. It is a’most 
all the comfort I have left, to feel sure that I did love 
her dearly, and do now,” replied Tom, huskily. 

“But you shouldn’t be too sorry, dear ‘om. You 
shouldn’t take it to heart too much,” she whispered. 

“ How can I help it, Marty? How can I take it too 
much to heart ?” asked Tom, with quivering lips. 

“Tf you would only think a little how happy she is 
now, Tom,” Marty ventured to say. 

Again Tom pressed his sister’s little hand, and was 
silent. 

“Tf you would only think of that, Tom,” continued 
the blind girl, “it would do you good, you know. This 
is what she told me to tell you, Tom.” 

A deep groan broke from poor Tom’s overcharged 
heart. 

“She told me to tell you, Tom, that she was going 
where there’s to be no more pain, nor sickness, nor 
sorrow; and no more night nor darkness. And she 
said I was to comfort you. I wish I knew how, Tom.” 

“You do comfort me, Marty. But I can’t talk now.” 
And the big forgeman’s breast heaved convulsively. 

** But you are not cross with me, Tom, for telling you. 
Say that you are not cross,” pleaded Tom’s blind sister. 

“ My poor Marty! what should make you think so ?” 

“You said that a’most all the comfort you had left 
was in thinking of your past love,” said Marty, sadly, 
and with a touch of jealousy, perhaps; but-not much. 

“Did I, Marty? But I didn’t mean it quite. I have 
got you; and you'll be a comfort to me, I know,” said 
kind-hearted Tom. 

“Tl try, Tom. Oh yes, I'll try hard;” and tears 
streamed from Marty’s sightless eyes. 

It was a relief for Tom to speak, now that the silence 
was broken, so long, at least, as he could avoid directly 
referring to the one great sorrow. ‘ You always have 
been a comfort to me, Marty. I think you have under- 
stood me better than anybody else has, setting aside my 
poor dear that’s gone; and I am afeard I have passed 
you by too much of late. It won’t be so again, Marty.” 

Tom’s sorrow fell heavily on his sister’s heart. She 
loved her brother perhaps as even sisters rarely love. He 
had always been so good to her, so considerate of her 
weaknesses, so tenderly compassionate of her blindness. 
He had taken such pains to teach her what he himself 
knew, and had learned from books, or in his intercourse 
with Henry Rivers. He had so constantly thrown over 
her the shield of his strong protection. He had so made 
her his confidante in his joys and his sorrows. Marty 
thought of all this, and she could not bear that Tom 
should accuse himself of having neglected her. The 
little tinge of jealous feeling was gone as she disengaged 
her hand from his, that she might clasp her brother 





a closer embrace, and throw herself on his broad breast. 
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And then presently the brother and sister walked on, 
more calmly, and more closely united in heart than 
ever. ‘l'om felt and believed that he should never love 
any one else as he had loved Mary Austin; but he had 
something to live for in the almost helpless girl by his 
side, And she thought within herself that a great work 
was before her: her life’s work thenceforward would be to 
comfort her poor brother, and make up to him, as far as 
she might, the loss he had sustained, and which he so 
bravely strove to bear. 

And so, arm in arm, and heart beating responsively 
with heart, the brother and sister joined the mourning 
family in Samuel Austin’s cottage; and soon afterwards 
the funeral procession slowly wended its way to the last 
resting-place of the dead, Fairbourne churchyard. 

On the morning of this same day a bustling and 
rather fussy elderly traveller descended from his chamber 
to a snug private parlour of the “ George” inn at B——. 
His first proceeding was to stir the fire violently, accom- 
panying the action with an energetic protestation that he 
was a fool for leaving his warm and comfortable quarters 
in the city, to be chilled to death in the country; his 
next was to summon the waiter. 

“T hope you have slept well, Mr. Wainfleet,” said the 
latter personage, respectfully, as he spread the breakfast 
cloth. 

“A vain and foolish hope, Emery,” said the guest, 
good-humouredly. “Slept well! Why, you know I 
never sleep well in this house. How can a man sleep 
well when everything is so intolerably quiet? I never 
sleep well away from London. The greater simpleton, 
you will say, for leaving it. You may say it, if you 
like.” 

“No, indeed, sir, I should be sorry to say anything so 
rude. And we are very quiet here, no doubt; but I 
should have thought, sir, begging your pardon, that that 
would be an advantage in the way of sleeping.” 

“ Ah! that is because you don’t philosophize.” 

“Very true, sir. Only I know that when I was a 
week in London once I couldn’t get an hour’s sound 
sleep at a stretch, on account of the noises.” 

“The greater ass you for staying so long, then.” 

“Very true, sir, no doubt,” repeated Emery; “I 
thought so myself; and so I packed up my portman- 
teau and came home again.” 

“As I shall do as soon as I can, and thereby prove 
myself to be wise.” 

“ You never do make a very long stay in these parts, 
sir,” observed the waiter. 

“ Not longer than I can help; you may rely on that, 
friend Emery.” 

“TI hope, however, that you intend to spend the day 
with us, sir, and make another night of it,” said Emery, 
who evidently was well acquainted with Mr. Wainfleet, 
the London lawyer, and knew his humours. 

“You are mistaken again, friend. I have business to 
do, as you might know very well if you would. I must 
scour the country before nightfall; and as to sleeping, 
I intend to take up my quarters at the Priory, as usual.” 

“I should have thought, sir, that to be no great 
improvement on the ‘ George,’ in the way of being lulled 
to sleep with noises.” 

“Not much,” said the guest, “unless stress were 
laid on the nasal accomplishments of my friend Mr. 
Crickett,” he added, laughing. “And then,” he con- 
tinued, more gravely, “by the way, can you tell me, 
Emery, what is become of Mr. Rivers ?” 

“Young Master Harry, sir—the Captain ?” 

“Yes; young Harry, foolishly dubbed the Captain, to 
tickle his vanity, I suppose. Where is he now ?” 





“T think I ought to ask you that, Mr. Wainfleet,” 
said Emery. 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because you know pretty near everything, sir.” 

“No, not by a long way. On the other hand, it is 
my vocation, you know, to pick up knowledge. And, as 
I really know nothing about Harry Rivers and his move- 
ments, I should be glad to be enlightened—not that it 
matters to me.” 

“T don’t know much about Mr. Henry, sir; only that 
the last time he was hereabout, which must be five or 
six months ago, he happened to mention, in my hearing, 
that he was going abroad; and I have heard since then 
that he is gone to some part of America, but I can’t 
speak for the truth of it.” 

Here the dialogue terminated, the waiter having 
spread the board. Two hours later, when the remains 
of his plentiful breakfast had been removed, Mr. Wain- 
fleet was busily poring over his law papers, of which he 
seemed to have a plentiful store in his portmanteau, and 
making occasional notes as he went on. This examina- 
tion finished, he carefully replaced the documents, and 
hastily rang the bell to give orders for his horse being 
saddled; and a few minutes later, well wrapped up and 
secured against the cold cutting wind, with his port- 
manteau strapped behind him, he was briskly trotting 
out of the town. 

Mr. Wainfleet had more visits than one to pay before 
taking up his night quarters at the Priory. Principally, 
he had business to transact with Sir Richard Whistler, 
at the Grange, he being the baronet’s London agent. 
Report said that the lawyer was not always a welcome 
guest at the Grange, on account of his being too deep 
in the baronet’s secrets. Not that there was any harm 
in Sir Richard, save *hat he was dreadfully embarrassed 
in circumstances. This, indeed, was no particular secret. 
But it led on to other secrets. Sir Richard often desired 
to borrow money, and Mr. Wainfleet was not always able 
or willing to give a helping hand in these transactions; 
and though he always yielded at last, he was very 
urgent and precise in respect of interest, and the bor- 
rower was not always in a position to meet these demands. 
Then, Mr. Wainfleet was a very methodical man of 
business; and Sir Richard had a perfect horror of 
business in general, and of money accounts in particular. 
Thus, though they jogged on together with tolerable 
respect for each other, and with real friendliness, it was 
generally believed by the knowing ones that Sir Richard 
groaned inwardly when the time for his agent’s visits 
came round; and that he would willingly have dispensed 
with the private interviews in the library at the Grange 
with which, once a year at least, he was compelled to 
favour Mr. Wainfleet. 

To reach the Grange, Mr. Wainfleet’s nearest road on 
horseback was by the Wash, and thence on by the 
lodge of Fairbourne Court. He had also another reason 
for taking this route; namely, that among the number 
of his country clients was Samuel Austin. And here 
was one of those secrets which the astute lawyer kept 
closely locked up in his own breast from his more aristo- 
cratic client, Sir Richard, who very little imagined, or 
could have guessed, that for a certain five hundred 
pounds which, some years ago, he had extracted from 
his agent, and for which he was paying an annual rental 
of twenty-five pounds to an unmentioned and unknown 
creditor, he was indebted to his humble but more thrifty 
neighbour, the carpenter and wheelwright at the Wash. 
Mr. Wainfleet, having no other companion than the 
faithful, sure-footed cob he bestrode, was inwardly moral- 
izing on the hidden links which connect and bind 
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together the haughty and the humble in this world, 
as he reached the broad but shallow ford. . In another 
minute he had ridden up to the little court-yard of 
Samiel Austin’s cottage, when his attention was arrested, 
and the current of his thoughts was turned in another 
and an unexpected—perhaps also an unwelcome—chan- 
nel, by the scene which met his view. 

A -coffin, resting on tressels, and partially covered 
with a pall, was surrounded by a group of assistants 
who were being marshalled in due order by the attend- 
ant undertaker, whose hat-band of white sarcenet, while 
it contrasted strongly with his black professional garb, 
denoted the sex and maiden condition of the departed. 
Ranged on either side of the half-concealed coffin were 
eight tall, lithe, and strong men, whose darkened com- 
plexions gave sufficient evidence of their intimate con- 
nection with the neighbouring iron-works; and the 
moment after the almost startled spectator suddenly 
checked his horse the coffin was lifted by four of these 
bearers, and placed on their shoulders, the others stand- 
ing aside and holding themselves ready to relieve their 
comrades of the burden on the road. At the same 
moment four weeping maidens, clothed in white, emerged 
from the cottage door, and were placed, two at the feet 
and two at the head of the coffin, and, the pall being 
finally adjusted, prepared with trembling hands and 
sorrowful sobs to enact their part of the mournful 
ceremonial, as pall-bearers. 

The procession now moved forward; and Mr. Wain- 
fleet drew away, and joined a small group, mostly con- 
sisting of women and children who, with sorrowful 
countenances, had been watching the preparations for 
the funeral. 

“What is all this? Who is dead?” whispered the 
lawyer, as he bent over his horse’s neck and addressed 
the only man in the company, a gipsy, whose head was 
surmounted by a tall, broad-brimmed, Spanish felt hat, 
circled round by a broad band of rusty black crape. 

Moses Lee, for he it was, touched his hat and looked 
up. There was something, perhaps, in Mr. Wainficet’s 
countenance, manner, dress, or equipage, or all com- 
bined, that caused the gipsy to remove his hat altoge- 
ther as he answered in submissive tones— 

“Mary Austin, your honour: it is her burying.” 

“Tmpossible, my good man! ‘You don’t mean—it 
can’t be—not Samuel Austin’s daughter ?” 

“Yes, my gentleman,” said the gipsy, respectfully, 
and with a touch of sadness in his voice which sounded 
like a sob. 

“Mary Austin! Why, when I was here last she was 
blooming as a summer rose. Poor girl !” 

“Your honour knew her, then ?” 

“ Yes—that is—I have seen her. Dear, dear, dear! 
To think that she is dead!” 

He said no more, for the coffin was at this instant 
slowly borne along, with the train of mourners follow- 
ing. The bereaved parents, bowed down more by sor- 
row than by age, first passed by ; then Mrs. Gower and 
her husband, the gardener at Fairbourne Court. Fol- 
lowing these, the only relatives of the deceased, came 
Tom Carey and his sister, and then Samuel Austin’s 
two workmen, all touched alike by one common grief. 

“ Are you going to follow too ?” whispered the lawyer 
to Moses Lee, who, still bare-headed, stepped forward 
from the watching group. 

“Yes, ‘your honour: she was very good to my Judith, 
she was.” 

“Til walk beside you, then. Iam going this road, 
and it won’t make much difference. Yes; I'll follow the 
poor girl to her grave. But put your hat on, my friend.” 





And Mr. Wainfleet, quietly dismounting from his horse, 
and leading it by the bridle, stepped into the proces- 
sion, with the gipsy by his side. 





BALMORAL CASTLE AND ESTATE. 


In “The Leisure Hour’ volume for 1555 we gave a 
description of Balmoral, as it was when the new man- 
sion was being built. _ 

The following account of the Castle and estate was 
contributed to Mr. Morton’s splendid work,* “The Prince 
Consort’s Farms,” by Dr. Andrew Robertson, of Indego, 
Commissioner of the Balmoral property :— 

Balmoral Castle stands in the parish of Crathie, on 
the right bank of the Dee, on a natural platform at the 
foot of a hill called Craig-Gowan, about fifty-two miles 
w.s.w. from Aberdeen. The new mansion was com- 
menced in 1853, after various alterations and additions 
had been made to the old house, which stood to the 
south of the present building. 

The general style is the Scottish Baronial, modified, 
of course, with a view to meet modern wants and con- 
venience, and exhibiting, therefore, more of the character 
of a modern mansion than of an ancient stronghold. It 
was designed by Mr. William Smith, architect, Aberdeen, 
and executed under his superintendence, according to 
orders received from time to time from the Prince. 
The plans and elevations were submitted to the Prince 
Consort in June, 1852; but many important additions 
and alterations were introduced by His Royal Highness 
during the progress of the building. 

The estate on which Balmoral Castle has been built is 
a capital specimen of the mountain scenery of the Gram- 
pian range. There are indeed few localities which dis- 
play so well the characteristic features of the Highland 
landscape as the upper valley of the Dee. Situated in 
the midst of the Grampians, far from the usual routes 
of the traveller, it enjoyed until lately almost entire 
seclusion, interrupted only by the annual visits of the 
sportsman and the naturalist. 

From the village of Ballater (where the upper district 
may be said to commence) to Castleton-of-Braemar, 4 
distance of eighteen miles, and embracing the parishes 
of Glenmuick, Crathie, and Braemar, the valley is narrow, 
in many cases not exceeding half a mile in breadth, and 
sometimes barely affording room for the road along the 
banks of the Dee, which traverses its whole length in 4 
deep and rapid stream. 

The mountains bounding the valley rise in abrupt and 
successive ridges, culminating on the south side in the 
steep and rugged Lochnagar, and on the north in the 
still loftier peaks of Ben-a-bourd, Ben-A’an, and Ben 
Macdhui. 

Not only the banks of the river, but many of the lower 
hill-sides, are covered with the weeping birch, the moun- 
tain ash, the trembling poplar, and the dark pine oF 
Scotch fir, growing in all the wild luxuriance of nature. 

The arable land is confined to a narrow strip of light 
sandy soil on the immediate banks of the Dee and its 
tributaries; while the upper parts of the mountains, and 
the ridges and narrow glens between them, are covered 


‘with a moory or mossy soil, forming during the summer 


months the pasture-grounds of large herds of red deer. 

Owing to its position in a deep and narrow valley, 
under the shadow of the highest mountains in the king- 
dom, the winters are severe, the thermometer not unfre- 





* The Prince Consort’s Farms: an Agricultural Memoir. By Job 
Chalmers Morton, Longmans, 1863. 
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quently falling as low as twelve degrees below zero; 
while the summers are generally warmer than in the low 
country, where the heat is tempered by neighbourhood 
to the sea. 

Balmoral is situated in the centre of this district, on 
the northern slope of Lochnagar, and in the parish of 
Crathie. It is bounded on the north by the Dee, on the 
south by Birkhall, on the east by Abergeldic, and on the 
west by the forest of Ballochbuie. 

It formed part of the ancient lordship of Braemar and 
Strathdee, which in 1564 was conferred by Queen Mary 
on the Earl of Moray, in a charter which is still extant, 
and specifies the rent-charge payable tothe Earl. Tarly 
in the following century Balmoral passed into the hands 
of the Farquharsons of Invery, a branch of the Farqu- 
harsons of Invercauld. In this family it remained till 
1798, when it was purchased by James Earl of Fife for 
£7020. 

In 1836 the Right Honourable Sir Robert Gordon 
leased the property for a period of thirty-eight years, 
with the view of converting it into a deer-forest. 

Considerable sums were expended by him on judicious 
improvements, including the erection of a handsome villa 
on the bank of the river, and near the site of the present 
Castle. At his death, in 1847, the remainder of the 
lease was purchased by H.R.H. the Prince Consort, from 
the late Earl of Aberdeen. 

In 1848 the royal family paid their first visit to 
Balmoral, and in 1852 the fee-simple of the estate was 
acquired from the Fife trustees. Its area is about 10,000 
imperial acres, of which, at the date of the purchase, 
only 200 were arable, and 800 under natural wood, chiefly 
birch or Scotch fir; while the remaining 9000 consisted 
of wide tracts of moss and moorland, interspersed with 
high, rocky ridges, bounded on the south by the lofty 
precipices of Lochnagar. 


While Balmoral, we believe, fully realized the expec- . 


tations of His Royal Highness, who admired the pic- 
turesque beauty of the scenery, and enjoyed its dry and 
bracing atmosphere, he soon discovered that it was too 
limited in extent to afford full scope for the sport of 
deer-stalking, which was one of the main objects of a 
Highland residence. The adjoining estate of Birkhall 
was therefore purchased in 1849 for H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. This added 6000 imperial acres, of which 400 
are arable and 400 under wood, while the remaining 
5200 acres consist of moorlands similar in character to 
those on Balmoral. The property was now bounded on 
the south by the Muick. In the same year the inter- 
mediate estate of Abergeldie was obtained on a lease of 
forty years, containing 14,000 imperial acres, of which 
500 are arable and 1200 under wood, while upwards of 
12,000 consist of moss and moorland. 

The three estates, thus united, form a triangle, with 
an area of upwards of 30,000 acres, bounded on the north 
by the river Dee, on the south by the water of Muick 
and the Lochs Muick and Dhu-loch, and on the west by 
Lochnagar and the succession of rocky ridges extending 
down to the Dee. Thé whole is known as the Balmoral 
Deer-Forest, 

Tn extent, as compared with the Athole Black Mount 
and Mar Forests, it is far inferior ; yet, from the quiet 
of its extensive woods, and the excellence of its pasture, 
it has become a favourite haunt of the stag, and numerous 
herds are to be found constantly within its boundary, 
affording sport, in proportion to its extent, equal to any 
of the larger forests. 

No sooner had the Prince Consort obtained possession 
of these estates, than measures were taken to increase 
the comfort and elevate the condition of the tenants. 








The population of the district are thinly scattered, and 
in several cases they are so isolated and distant from the 
parish school that it was in many cases useless to the 
children. To supply this defect commodious school- 
buildings have been erected, teachers have been ap- 
pointed with liberal salaries, and the means of a reli- 
gious and practical education have been brought within 
the reach of every family. A library, too, was esta- 
blished at Balmoral, the gift of the Prince, consisting of 
upwards of 500 volumes, selected by himself. All the 
cottagers on the estate have access to it, and it is very 
generally and gratefully used. 

The agriculture of a mountain district is of course of 
a very simple character. The chief lessons, indeed, to 
be learned here are those regarding the relation of land- 
lord and tenant. The increase of the game (chiefly red 
deer) within the district soon led to considerable destruc- 
tion of crops: substantial fences have accordingly been 
erected to prevent this for the future. New cottages 
have been built where needed, on simpler plans than 
have been considered necessary in the Isle of Wight. 
Homesteads have been built where the extent of the 
holding has rendered them desirable. 

The private grounds which surround the Castle 
extend along the valley of the Dee for nearly a mile, and 
contain upwards of 120 acres. They slope from the base 
of the beautifully wooded hill of Craigowan on the south, 
by a series of natural terraces, to the river on the north, 
varying in breadth from 100 to 400 yards. These 
terraces are thickly studded with the weeping birch, 
mountain ash, trembling poplar, and other indigenous 
trees, Betwixt the terraces vistas have been opened, 
affording distant views of the river, the neighbouring 
mountains, and other picturesque objects. Artificial 
mounds have been raised at various points, and planted 
with hardy shrubs and ornamental trees, Fountains, 
flower-gardens, ponds, have not been forgotten. The 
cost of these works has been very great. All have been 
executed from plans by His Royal Highness, and will 
long remain a monument of his good taste. 

From causes unnecessary to specify, the estates of 
which H.R.H. the Prince came into possession had for 
many years been greatly neglected. The dwellings of 
the tenants, the farm-offices and fences, had fallen into 
decay. The cottages, or rather hovels, of the labourer and 
poor were wretched. No regular system of cropping 
was followed. Modern improvements in agriculture 
were not known, or at least they were disregarded. If 
the rent was regularly paid, very wide discretionary 
powers were allowed the tenant as to the rotation of 
cropping he followed. The consequence was, that 
weeds luxuriated, the thistle and dock struggling for a 
supremacy over the scanty crops of oats and bere; and, 
as might have been expected, the return was unprofitable. 
The whole of the arable land upon the three estates of 
Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall, did not exceed 1100 
acres. This was divided into small farms or crofts, few 
exceeding twenty-five acres, the majority not being of 
half that extent, while the number of tenants was over 
sixty. A croft of this size, two or three half-starved 
cows, a Highland pony, or it might be two, a few score 
of sheep, all turned out to shift for themselves on the 
hills, constituted the wealth of most of the tenants. 

To apply a remedy to evils so obvious may appear a 
very simple process ; but only those acquainted with the 
character and disposition of the people, and with the 
management of Highland property, can appreciate the 
difficulty of it, To get a Highlander to change a custom 
handed down to him from his forefathers, or to adopt an 
imaprovement on it, requires great patience. His feelings, 
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and even prejudices too, however mistaken, are often of 
a nature we cannot but respect. The love of country is 
a sentiment amounting to a passion in the heart of a 
Highlander. Other lands may be fairer, but the moun- 
tains and streams of his native strath are ever associated 
with his earliest and dearest recollections. Tobe driven 
from them is looked upon as a calamity, an injury never 
to be forgiven; and the landlord is branded as an op- 
pressor who ventures to adopt such a practice. Mr. 
M ‘Kay, in his excellent remarks upon the management 
of Highland property, makes the following observations 
upon this subject:—“Throughout the Highlands the 
relation between landlord and tenant has hitherto been 
different in many respects from what it is in other parts 
of the kingdom. Here the relation comprehends more 
than is included in being simply parties to a business 
transaction, in which nothing further is looked for on 
either side beyond the strict fulfilment of a stipulated 
contract. As in ancient times the Highland chieftain 
was looked up to as the leader, protector, and father of 
his faithful retainers, so to this day, and in these peace- 
ful times, do the occupiers of land in the Highlands 
respect and honour their landlords. The tenantry here 
have descended in direct lineal succession, in the same 
possession, even to as great an extent as the proprietary, 
and the principles held by their fathers, their attachment 
and adherence to their landlords, have been faithfully 
handed down and imbibed by their posterity. And who 
would not desire to foster and preserve this happy relic 
of feudal times, and save it from the rude grasp of the 
prevailing mammon-worshipping, time-serving spirit of 
the age? How much more honourable and gratifying 
is it for a proprietor thus to live in the affections of his 
tenantry, to be loved and honoured while he lives, and 
to be truly mourned over when he dies, than, living or 
dying, to be cared for by none of them.” 

Sentiments of a similar kind were entertained by the 
Prince Consort. No views of self-interest entered into 
his calculations. He loved the people, he admired their 
character, and he respected their prejudices as the antique 
vestiges of other days. His Royal Highness believed 
that if they were ignorant, it was because the means of 
education were deficient; if they were indolent, it was 
because they had little field for encouragement to exert 
themselves; if sometimes slovenly in their habits, it was 
because from poverty they were compelled to live in 
comfortless mud hovels. To increase the comforts of 
his tenants, to elevate their moral and social condition, 
were objects steadily kept in view from the time the 
Prince became a proprietor of Highland property; and 
they were pursued with unabated zeal till the end of his 
life. 

Anxious as His Royal Highness was to remedy the 
state of matters we have indicated, he was well aware 
the cure must be the work of time. It has been already 
stated that school-houses were erected and teachers 
appointed for the education of the young; and that, to 
give a taste for reading, and increase still more the 
means of information, an excellent library, the joint gift 
of Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince, was esta- 
blished at Balmoral, and thrown open, not only to tenants 
and servants, but to all in the neighbourhood. 

To describe the numerous improvements effected by 
the liberality of His Royal Highness upon the different 
estates would prove tedious by repetition. It will be 
sufficient to state generally, that comfortable cottages 
have replaced the former miserable dwellings; that farm- 
offices, according to the size of the farms, have been 
erected; that money has been advanced for the draining, 
trenching, and improvement of waste land; that new 





roads have been opened up and old ones repaired; and 
that fences have been renewed, and upwards of 1000 
acres of unreclaimable land planted. 

But it was not to agricultural improvements alone that 
His Royal Highness’s attention was directed: he saw 
the advantage of encouraging tradesmen and labourers 
of good character to settle upon his estates. Houses 
and gardens, with a croft, where it could be conveniently 
added, for the keep of a cow, were provided at a very 
moderate rent, for the blacksmith, the carpenter, shoe- 
maker, tailor, and general merchant. Similar encourage- 
ment was given to the steady labourer; and the ex- 
tensive works thus undertaken were carried on over a 
series of years, so as to give constant employment. To 
the cottages thus erected Her Majesty and the Prince 
have been frequent visitors, cheering the hearts of the 
humble inmates by their kind inquiries and tokens of 
remembrance. 





PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 


THERE are few names worthy of being mentioned with 
greater honour than that of Professor Sedgwick. In 
the foremost rank of science, he is not less noted for 
qualities which win love as well as command respect. 
To solid learning and lofty eloquence he unites manly 
sense and genial humour; and, better than all, on his 
natural gifts and varied accomplishments are ingrafted 
the devout faith and genuine humility of the Christian 
philosopher. It is not often that we give biographical 
notices of living men; but in this instance it is pleasant, 
as it may be useful, to present to a younger generation 
an example worthy of praise and imitation. 

Adam Sedgwick was born in the year 1787. At 
Cambridge he was fifth wrangler in 1808, and Fellow of 
Trinity in 1810. In 1818 he was appointed Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology, a science to which he has 
since specially devoted himself. The Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, and the Journal of the 
Geological Society of London, bear testimony to his 
incessant and successful cultivation of his favourite 
science; but his influence has been even more felt by 
his oral than his written exertions. As a Professor his 
services have been great in his own university; and 
there will be a sad blank when his presence is no longer 
seen and his voice heard in academic circles, and at the 
meetings of the Geological Society and of the British 
Association. 

Of Professor Sedgwick’s scientific career we are hap- 
pily able to give the best account, by recording the address 
of the President of the Royal Society in presenting 
to him last year the Copley Medal, awarded by the 
Council. 

“The Copley Medal has been awarded to the Rev. 
Adam Sedgwick for his observations and discoveries in 
the geology of the Palzozoic series of rocks, and more 
especially for his determination of the characters of the 
Devonian system, by observations of the order and 
superposition of the Killas rocks and their fossils in 
Devonshire. 

“Since Mr. Sedgwick was appointed Woodwardian 
Professor of Geology, up to a recent period, comprising 
an interval of upwards of forty years, he has devoted 
himself to geological researches with an ability, a persis- 
tent zeal, and untiring perseverance, which place him 
amongst the foremost of those eminent men by whose 
genius, sagacity, and labours the science of geology has 
attained its present high position. To duly appreciate 
his earlier work as a geological observer and reasoner, 
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we must recall to recollection the comparative ignorance 
which prevailed forty or fifty years ago, to the dispersion 
of which his labours have so largely contributed. Geo- 
logy was then beset by wild and untenable speculations 
on the one hand, whilst on the other even its most calm 
and rational theories were received by many with dis- 
trust or with ridicule, and by others with aversion, as 
likely to interfere with those convictions on which the 
best hopes of man repose. 


“Under such circumstances geology needed the sup- 
port and open advocacy of men who, by their intellect 
and acquirements, and by the respect attached to their 
individual characters, their profession, or social position, 
might be able on the one hand to repress wild fancies, 
and on the other to rebut the unfounded assertions of 
those who opposed the discussion of scientific truth. 
Such a man was Professor Sedgwick, and such was the 











influence he exerted. It may be well to make this 
allusion on an occasion like the present, because it often 
happens, not unnaturally, that those who are most occu- 
pied with the questions of the day in an advancing 
science retain but an imperfect recollection of the obli- 
gations due to those who laid the first foundation of our 
subsequent knowledge. 

“More than forty years have passed since Professor 
Sedgwick began those researches among the older rocks 
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of England which it became the main purpose of his 
life to complete. In 1822 was begun that full and ac- 
curate survey of the magnesian limestone of the North 
of England which to this day holds its high place in the 
estimation of geologists as the foundation of our know- 
ledge of this important class of deposits, whether we 
regard their origin, form of deposition, peculiarities of 
structure, or organic contents, 
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* Contemporaneously with this excellent work he ex- 
amined the whin sill of Upper Teesdale, showed its 
claims to be treated as a rock of fusion, and discussed 
the perplexed question of its origin. 

“ Advancing to one of the great problems which occu- 
pied his thoughts for many years, he combined in 1831 
the observations of the older rocks of the lake moun- 
tains which he had commenced in 1822, and added a 
special memoir on the great dislocations by which they 
are sharply defined and separated from the Pennine chain 
of Yorkshire. Memoirs followed in quick succession on 
the new red sandstone of the Vale of Eden, on the 
stratified and unstratified rocks of the Cambrian Moun- 
tains, and on the limestone and granite veins near Shap. 
Thus, thirty years since, before the names of Cambrian 
and Silurian were ever heard, under which we now 
thankfully class the strata of the English lakes, those 
rocks had been vigorously assailed and brought into a 
lucid order and system, which is to this day unchanged ; 
though by the same hands which laid the foundations 
many important additions have been made—one of signal 
value in 1851, the lower Palzozoic rocks at the base of 
the Carboniferous chain between Ravenstonedale and 
Ribblesdale. Perhaps no district in the world affords 
an example of one man’s researches begun so early, con- 
tinued so long, and ending so successfully. By these 
persevering efforts the geology of the lake district came 
out into the light; and there is no doubt, and can be no 
hesitation, in ascribing to them the undivided honour of 
the first unrolling of the long series of deposits which 
constitute the oldest groups of British fossiliferous rocks, 

* Still more complete, however, wag the success of that 
work which was undertaken immediately afterwards on 
the coeval rocks of Wales ; by which Professor Sedgwick 
and Sir Roderick Murchison, toiling in separate districts, 
unravelled the intricate relations of those ancient racks, 
and determined the main features of the successive 
groups of ancient life which they inclose. These labours 
began in 1831-32, and in 1835 the two great explorers 
had advanced so far in their research as to present p 
united memoir to the British Association in Dublin, 
showing the progress each had made in the establish- 
ment of the Cambrian and Silurian systems, as they 
were then called; Professor Sedgwick taking the former, 
and Sir Roderick Murchison the latter for his special 
field of study. 

“In 1843 Professor Sedgwick produced two memoirs 
on the structure of what he then termed the Protozoic 
rocks of North Wales. Many excellent sections were 
given in detail in these memoirs; those exhibiting the 
structure of the western part of the district about Car- 
narvonshire being principally taken from his observations 
in 1831-32, while the more detailed sections of the 
eastern part were from those of 1842-43. These two 
papers gave the complete outline or framework, as it 
were, of the geological structure of this intricate region. 
In several subsequent years he continued to fill up this 
outline with further details, observed almost entirely by 
himself, giving numerous general and local sections, by 

“which he determined the dip and strike of the beds, 
normal and abnormal, and all the great anticlinal and 
synclinal lines on whic! the fundamental framework 
depends. 

“ Further and still minuter details were subsequently 
given, as was to be expected, by the Government sur- 
veyors; but the general arrangement, finally recognised 
on the map of the survey, is essentially the same as 
that previously worked out by his unaided labours. 

“It was a principle always advocated by Professor 
Sedgwick, that the geological structure of a complicated 
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district could never be accurately determined by fossils 
alone, without a detailed examination of its stratification. 


paucity of organic remains) would it have been possible 
on any other principle to have determined the real geo- 
logical character of those oldér districts which he in- 
vestigated so successfully. His arrangement and no- 
menclature of the Cambrian rocks in North Wales (the 
Lower Silurians of Sir Roderick Murchison) are given 
in his ‘Synopsis of the Classification of the British 
Palzozoic Rocks,’ 1855. It possesses the weight which 
must always be recognised as appertaining to the au- 
thority of the geologist who, by his own labours, first 
solved the great problem of the physical structure of the 
district. 

“There are other important memoirs of Professor 
Sedewick’s of which time forbids more than a very 
passing notice. The memoir ‘ On the Structure of Large 
Mineral Masses,’ published in 1831, was the first, and 
remains to this day the best descriptive paper which has 
yet appeared on joints, planes of cleavage, nodular con- 
cretions, etc. 

“ Always attentive to the purpose of preparing a com- 
plete and general classification of the Paleozoic strata, 
Professor Sedgwick at an early period in his career 
printed a memoir ‘On the Physical Structure of the 
Older Strata of Devon and Cornwall ;’ and another ‘On 
the Physical Structure of the Serpentine District of the 
Lizard.’ Of later date are several papers written by 
him, conjointly with Sir Roderick Murchison, respecting 
the Devonian system. The principal of these, published 
in 1840, comprised the work of several previous years, 
and made known the true nature of the culm beds of 
North Deyon, as belonging to the Carboniferous series, 
and their position in a trough of the subjacent rocks, 
which rogks, on account of their position and their 
organic contents, were concluded to belong to the De- 
vonian, or Old Red Sandstone period, a conclusion which 
was at first eontroverted, but was ultimately admitted. 
In another memoir by the same authors, in 1828, they 
conclude that the coarse old red conglomerate along the 
north-western coast of Scotland and in Caithness is of 
about the same age as the old red sandstone of South 
Wales and Herefordshire, and therefore of the Devonian 
period. They also published in 1840 an account of their 
general observations on the Palwozoic formations of Bel- 
gium and the banks of the Rhine, the results of which 
were considered to harmonize with those derived from 
other localities. ‘Finally, we may notice another joint 
memoir by these authors in 1830, ‘On the Structure of 
the Eastern Alps,’ which, however, had no immediate 
relation to the researches on the Paleozoic formations. 

“Tt will be observed that the memoirs which have 
been noticed are for the most part pervaded by a certain 
unity of purpose. The investigations were not on 
points of merely local interest, but were essential for the 
elucidation of the geological history of our planet during 
those early periods of which the records are most difficult 
to unfold. Few persons, perhaps, can have an adequate 
idea of the difficulties Professor Sedgwick had to contend 
with when he first entered North Wales as a geologist. 
Geologically speaking, it was a terra incognita of which he 
undertook to read the geological history before any on¢ 
had deciphered the characters in which it is written. 
Moreover, besides the indistinctness and complexity of 
the stratification, and the obscurity which then prevailed 
as to the distinction between planes of stratification and 
planes of cleavage, there was also the difficulty of what 
may be called ‘mountain geometry’—that geometry by 





which we unite in imagination lines and surfaces ob- 
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served in one part of a complicated mountain or district 
with those in another, so as to form a distinct geo- 
metrical conception of the arrangement of the interven- 
ing masses, This is not an ordinary power; but Mr. 
Sedgwick’s early mathematical education was favourable 
to the cultivation of it. We think it extremely doubtful 
whether any other British geologist forty years ago 
could have undertaken, with a fair chance of success, 
the great and difficult work which he accomplished. 

“Such are the direct and legitimate claims of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick to the honour conferred upon him by 
the award of the Copley Medal. But there are also 
other claims, less direct, but which it would be wrong 
to pass altogether unnoticed, It is not only by written 
documents that knowledge and a taste for its acquire- 
ment are disseminated; and those who have had the 
good fortune to attend Professor Sedgwick’s lectures, or 
may have enjoyed social intercourse with him, will tes- 
tify to the charm and interest he frequently gives to 
geology by the happy mixture of playful elucidation of 
the subject with the graver and eloquent exposition of 
its higher principles and objects.” 

The Copley Medal was then presented, with the follow- 
ing address ;— ‘ 

** ProrEssor SEDGwicx,—Accept this medal, the highest honour which 
it is inthe power of the Royal Society to confer, in testimony of our 
appreciation of the importance of the researches which have occupied so 
large a portion of your life, and which have placed you in the foremost 
rank of those eminent men by whose genius and labours geology has 
attained its present high position in our country.” 

It is not, however, solely nor chiefly on his mere geo- 
logical researches that the claims of Professor Sedgwick 
to honour will rest in the history of science. It is now 
thirty years since he published his celebrated “ Discourse 
on the Studies of the University of Cambridge.” To 
this able and eloquent plea for a more enlightened edu- 
cation, including moral and physical science, as well as 
mere mathematics and classics, may be traced the great 
academical reforms in both universities that have since 
been introduced. From the first this discourse was 
popular with all thoughtful men, and in due time bore 
ample fruit. The influence of Professor Sedgwick on 
the proceedings of the University Commission, and the 
assistance afforded by him to the late Prince Consort, 
as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, are 
familiarly known, In subsequent editions of the ‘t Dis- 
course” the Professor has shown himself an enlightened 
advocate of truth and a watchful foe to error. We re- 
member the impression produced by the “ Preliminary 
Dissertation ” prefixed to the edition of the “Discourse” 
which appeared about the time when the “ Vestiges of 
Creation ” was attracting much attention. © There had 
already been heavy and learned replies by other men of 
science, but the clever shallow book was still popular 
with those who had a smattering of knowledge. After 
Professor’'Sedgwick’s exposure of the author’s ignorance 
and dishonesty, few educated readers spoke much about 
the “ Vestiges,” and its author might well be ashamed 
to reveal his name.* Referring to the doctrine of “ de- 
velopment,” after an apt quotation from “The Alchemist,” 
the Professor says, in words, alas! still applicable— 

“Folly seems immortal; and what quackery and foolery of 
the old poets’ day is not rife in ours? It may have changed 
its hame, but it has not changed its nature ; and, like all other 
things of this living world, it gives the lie to the theory of 
transmutation, ‘Nature doth first beget the imperfect, then 
she proceeds to the perfect ;? and what is this, in other words, 
but our theory of development? The old poet tells us of the 


em LIDGE ST, Si s 
; Tho dissection of this work was commenced by Professor Sedgwick 
im an article in the “Edinburgh Review,’’ and completed in the Preface 


to the fifth edition of his “ Discourse on the Studies of the University of 
Cambridge,’ 











daily practice of breeding scorpions from herbs. Weare more 
mechanical, and breed mites and raise carrots by the fecun- 
dating touch of a galvanic wire. He tells us of breeding metals 
from the elements, and transforming them at the bidding of 
our fancy. Our transcendental theorist has a higher flight. 
He now teaches us to sow oats and reap rye—to breed rats 
from geese, kangaroos from cassowaries, lions from seals, and 
elephants from whales. And, not content with this, he takes 
a loftier bound, and turns dead matter into living mind, and 
jabbering monkeys into thinking men!” 


We would hardly have reproduced this playful, yet 
truthful reference to the theories of Oken and the author 
of the ‘ Vestiges,” were it not that another phase of the 
same folly has appeared in our own day, supported, too, 
by large names. Even Sir Charles Lyell (whose labo- 
rious and praiseworthy geological researches have justly 
gained for him the honourable position which he now 
fills as this year’s President of the British Association) 
has been led into partial approval of the development 
theory. His case furnishes good illustration of the truth 
that aman may be a diligent and successful observer of 
scientific facts, and at the same time defective in philo- 
sophical spirit. 

The courtesy of debate may prevent Professor Sedg- 
wick from characterizing with sufficient plainness Sir 
Charles Lyell’s new views of development, as expounded 
in his book on the “ Antiquity of Man;” but the Pro- 
fessor will be ever found supporting what the late 
lamented Edward Forbes called “the common sense 
view,” in this controversy. “Common sense views,’ 
said Professor Forbes, “are the last to take hold on 
men’s minds; for common sense is rightly a free assent 
to the conclusions of a strict logic, and the casting aside 
of prejudices generated by the mingling of unsifted 
knowledge with uncontrolled imagination.” 

The inexorable logic of facts has destroyed the fancy 
that creation has proceeded on a scale of ascending pro- 
gression from lower to higher organized forms. The 
inexorable logic of facts also has destroyed the fancy that 
higher types have spontaneously developed themselves 
out of lower. Physical influences produce wonderful 
changes in form, but of what is called “ transmutation of 
species” there is no proof. Where there is appearance 
of such transmutation it only shows ignorance in the 
previous limitation and nomenclature of species. 

The “ common sense” and truly scientific conclusion 
remains, that species have been created by Divine wisdom 
and power, organized with reference not to other species 
in any series, but to the physical conditions in which 
each was to exist. The following words of Edward 
Forbes are well worthy of being here quoted :— 

“Tf the theory of progressive development in the Lamarck- 
jan sense be good for anything, the earliest creatures of 
which we find traces should be the simplest and lowest forms, 
not only of their tribes, but of all creatures. To the practical 
geologist it is needless to say that such is not the case; but 
so positively and frequently has the statement to the contrary 
been put forward, that strong and repeated denials, and an 
appeal to facts over and over again, are necessary to convince 
numerous able men, many of them men of science, who are 
not practically conversant with geological researches. Yet no 
fact is more certain than that the remains of the oldest animals 
yet discovered do not belong to the most rudimentary fortis | 
Instead of sponges, hydroid zoophytes, bryozoa and foramié*> 
nifera, the simplest types which, under the conditions indicatéd 
by the strata, could be expected to occur in the-most ancient 
Paleozoic deposits, we find asteroid and helianthoid zoophytes, 
cephalopods (the highest of mollusca), brachiopods, and trilo- 
bites. No person whose acquaintance with zoology is sufficient 
to enable him to estimate the position in the animal series of a 
cuttle-fish or a crustacean, can for a moment hold the notion 
that the Palzozoic fauna was rudimentary, if he possess any 
familiarity with the fossils of the Silurian system. Every day 
we are learning more and more to recognise the common sense 
view that the appearance of genera and species in time has 
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been from the beginning to the present determined simply by 
the physical conditions adapted forthem. The Creator, willing 
that there should be no great epoch of desolation, has called 
into being species after species, organizing each for the circum- 
stances amidst which it was destined to live.” 

Having referred to controversies in which Professor 
Sedgwick has taken a conspicuous part, we conclude 
with a characteristic passage from his own “ Discourse.” 

“Tn every successive fauna of geology we find the same kind 
of animal subordination we meet with now in the living world ; 
and the very earliest genera and orders were not organically 
inferior to the genera and orders of this day which we derive 
from corresponding grades in the scale of nature. Nay, some- 
times the primeval genera and orders are organically superior 
to their corresponding types in the living world. Again, the 
general organic plan of nature has been at all times not merely 
analogous, but identical. If genera, orders, and classes be now 
distinct and separate, they were equally distinct and separate 
in all periods of the old world. There is no development on 
the lines of organic ascent such as to produce confusion ; but 
if the theory of development were true, there must be, on some 
parts of the organic scale, such a blending and penetration of 
types as would blot out and obliterate our lines of separation 
between genera, and orders, and classes. But we look in vain 
for any semblance of such obliteration ; and if we try to com- 
plete our present scale, by interpolating within it the organic 
types of the whole world, we find no incongruity in our task. 
The oldest types fall into their place in the general scale as 
naturally as the newest. We may, by this interpolation, im- 
prove and perfect our general scale; but we break not down 
the barriers between genera, and orders, and classes. They 
continue as strong and as abruptly marked as they were before. 

“The elevation of the fauna of successive periods was not 
therefore made by transmutation, but by creative additions ; 
and it is by watching these additions that we get some insight 
into Nature’s true historical progress. Judging by our evidence 
(and by what else have we any right to judge?), there was a 
time when cephalopoda were the highest types of animal life. 
They were then the primates of this world ; and, corresponding 
to their office and position, some of them were of noble structure 
and gigantic size. But these creatures were degraded from 
their rank at the head of nature, and fishes next took the lead; 
and they did not rise up in nature in some degenerate form, as 
if they were but the transmuted progeny of the cephalopoda; 
but they started into life (if we are to trust our evidence) in 
the very highest ichthyic type that ever was created. Follow- 
ing our history chronologically, reptiles next took the lead at 
the head of nature—not by transmutation, but by creative addi- 
tion—and (with some almost evanescent exceptions) they 
flourished during the countless ages of the Secondary period 
as the lords and despots of the world; and they had an or- 
ganic perfection corresponding to their exalted rank in nature’s 
kingdom ; for their highest orders were not merely great in 
strength and stature, but were anatomically raised far above 
any forms of the reptile class now living in the world. We 
have seen, however, that this class was, in its turn, to lose its 
rank at the head of nature; and what is more, we have seen 
that it underwent (when considered collectively) a positive or- 
ganic degradation before the end of the Secondary period, and 
(if we may trust our evidence) this took place countless ages 
before terrestrial mammals of any living type had been called 
into being. Mammals were added next (near the commence- 
ment of the Tertiary period), and seem to have been added 
suddenly. Some of the early extinct forms of this class, which 
we now know only by ransacking the ancient catacombs of 
nature, were powerful and gigantic ; and we believe they were 
collectively well fitted for the place they filled. But they, in 
their turn, were to be degraded from their place at the head of 
nature ; and she became what she now is by the addition of 
man. By this last addition she is more exalted than she was 
before. Man stands by himself, the despotic lord of the living 
world ; not so great in organic strength as many of the despots 
that went before him in Nature’s chronicle, but raised far above 
them all by a higher development of the brain—by a framework 
that fits him for the operations of mechanical skill—by super- 
added reason—by a social instinct of combination—by a pre- 
science that tells him to act prospectively—by a conscience 
that makes him amenable to law—by conceptions that tran- 
scend the narrow limits of his vision—by hopes that have no 
full fruition here—by an inborn capacity of rising from indi- 
vidual facts to the apprehension of general laws—by a concep- 
tion of a cause for all the phenomena of sense—and by a con- 
sequent belief in a God of nature, 





“Such is the history of creation. It is not the dream of a 
disordered fancy, but an honest record of successive facts that 
were stamped by Nature’s hand on the chronicle of the mate- 
rial world. Where our chronicle is broken and defective we 
may acknowledge our ignorance and be silent, or we may spe- 
culate analogically on points where true historical evidence is 
wanting. We may in part, at least, endeavour to explain what 
is unknown by what is known; for we believe that Nature has 
been consistent with herself. We are certain that there have 
been great successive changes in the surface of the earth—that 
some of these changes were slow and gradual—that others 
were brought about by the sudden eruption of the pent-up 
powers of nature, and were comparatively rapid and violent. 
But each change was in subordination to the general laws of 
material nature, and was, we believe, but a prelude to the 
material conditions which followed, till physical Nature became 
what she now is. We also believe that the successive creations 
of the organic kingdoms were in harmony with those physical 
changes in the surface of the earth, and that the fauna of each 
period formed a kind of prelude to the fauna that was to follow, 
till living Nature became what she now is. Nay, we can some- 
times discern this kind of organic relationship or -analogy, not 
merely in a broad statement of facts (like some of those above 
enumerated), but in a closer comparison of the genera and 
orders that enter into the fauna of two successive periods, 
Thus the gigantic edentata (the glyptodons and mylodons, etc.), 
in the superficial drift of South America, formed a prelude to 
the part taken up, in our days, by the burrowing armadillos 
and the climbing sloths; and the gigantic marsupials, in the 
caverns of New Holland, have a like relation to the kangaroos 
now bounding on the surface of the country. But while we 
admit all this, we are not so mad as to affirm that the giants 
of the former period were the natural progenitors of their 
dwarfish representatives in the living world. What we do 
believe is, that the past history of Nature, as it is seen in her 
geological records, though strange and altogether unanticipated 
in the speculations of human reason, is consistent and coherent ; 
and that, before the creation of all worlds, there was an avcle- 
type of nature (dead as well as living, past as well as present) 
in the prescient mind of God.” 





THE CANADIAN WINTER OF SIXTY-FOUR. 


THE winter of 1863-4 will be remembered in North 
America for its fierce storms. In almost every instance 
these storms arose suddenly, came from the north-west, 
raged furiously for about three days, and were followed 
by pleasant winter weather. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to readers of “The Leisure Hour” to be told, while 
recollection is yet fresh, of some incidents connected with 
these stormy days, occurring in the Far West. 

The autumn of 1863 was unusually pleasant. Onward 
till near the end of December the plough, unhindered by 
frost or snow, pursued its work on the prairies and along 
the shores of Lake Huron. 
pleasure-seekers, a slight fall of snow afforded in some 
places tolerable sleighing for Christmas. Thursday of 
the following week was so warm that men wrought out- 
door work in their shirt-sleeves. Towards midnight, as 
the old year was passing into the new, a heavy storm of 
rain came on from the south, accompanied with a strong 
wind. As day broke the wind veered to the west, and 
the rain became sleet. As day advanced sleet gave place 
to finest snow, and the wind kept moving round to north- 
west, and growing in violence and in coldness, till on 
Saturday, the second day of the year, the storm culmi- 
nated in one of the most frightful tempests ever expe 
rienced in North America. The wind for three days 
raged with unceasing violence. The temperature at times 
sunk to some twenty-eight degrees below zero. The snow 
was so fine that it penetrated wherever air found admis- 
sion. So sudden was the storm, that thousands were 
totally unprepared for it. Travellers were snowed up in 
wayside inns for several days, families overtaken without 
a proper supply of firewood were forced to keep to their 
beds as the only chance of escaping being frozen, and 
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many more than can ever be known were frozen to death. 
On the Saturday three inquests were held in the city of 
Toronto, and some four in the city of Hamilton, on per- 
sons that thus died. 

Two young men, Masse and Proulx, on snow-shoes, 
and accompanied by a sleigh drawn by two dogs, left 
Rat Island, in the northern part of Lake Huron, to pro- 
ceed on the ice to the great Manitoulin. Though New 
Year’s Day was such a day as Indians never travel on, 
these men continued their journey. So strangely did the 
wind sweep the frozen and level surface of the lake, that 
one could see throughout the day only a few yards ahead. 
The travellers, as might be expected, soon lost their 
course, and, turning round gradually to the left, walked 
at length back on their own track.* They wandered 
about among the islands for some time. Lighting ona 
hay-stack, they made a hole in it, where they slept for 
that night. The next day, Saturday, which was as 
stormy as the preceding one, they started on their jour- 
ney with snow-shoes, dogs, and sleigh. They wandered 
about on that day and on Sunday, which was as stormy 
as either of the preceding days. During Sunday night 
poor Masse is supposed to have died. On Monday it 
cleared up, though the cold was still intense. Proulx, 
leaving his fellow-traveller dead, started in the morning 
for Rat Island. He walked a few hundred yards, then 
retraced his steps to where his companion lay. He 
started again in the same direction, at this time creep- 
ing on hands and feet over the ice and snow, and suc- 
ceeded in approaching within one hundred yards of Rat 
Island, when his strength gave way, and he lay down to 
die on the ice. Here he was found not long afterwards, 
some parts of the body being still warm, by an Indian. 
The track was followed, and the dead body of Masse was 
soon discovered. One of the.dogs was frozen to death, 
and partially eaten by the other dog, which was found 
alive, but quite savage, so that none could go near him. 

A terrible episode in connection with the storm on 
Saturday occurred during the night, in a house just out- 
side the northern boundary of the city of Chicago. A 
poor woman whose husband was killed in the American 
war lived there with her two boys, one aged five years 
and the other aged two. ‘The woman went into the city 
on Saturday to make purchases, leaving her two little 
boys at home. About four o’clock in the afternoon she 
was met by a policeman, who, knowing her, and perceiv- 
ing that she was under the influence of liquor, advised 
her to go home. Promising to do so, she started off 
in that direction. Late in the evening, however, she 
was found in the street, insensible from cold and intoxi- 
cation. She was taken in by some benevolent indivi- 
dual, and cared for during the whole of that terrible night. 
Towards daylight on Sunday she recovered sufficiently 
to be able, in company with her preserver, to return 
home. When they both reached the humble dwelling, 
about seven o'clock, they found it full of smoke. On the 
floor lay the youngest child in a heap of snow, and frozen 
stiff. The eldest boy lay on the bed: he, too, was dead, 
but not then quite cold. During the night the storm 
must have blown the door open. The younger boy, suf- 
fering from cold, had probably risen to close it, or to 





* It is a remarkable fact that persons losing themselves in the forest, 
or in a snow-storm, manifest invariably a tendency to turn round 
gradually to the left, to the extent even of eventually moving in a circle, 
The explanation of this is found probably in the fact that the limbs and 
muscles of the right side are generally better developed than those of the 
left side. Shoemakers say that, as a general thing, the right foot is 
somewhat larger than the left, and that the right boot wears out first. 
Under the excitement felt when one is lost, and in the absence of any 
guiding-line, the superior energy of the right limbs throws the pedes- 
trian insensibly round on the left. The writerhas had experience of this, 





seek warmth at the black and cold fireplace. Over- 
powered by the frost, he died without rousing his brother. 
When the elder brother awoke he found the room filled 
with snow, and his little brother dead. Perishing with 
cold, he closed the door, and built a fire against the side 
of a trunk that stood near, and lay down benumbed. The 
fire had kindled and burned a hole in the trunk, another 
in the floor, and had also set a portion of the bed-clothes 
on fire. The mother and the stranger arrived in time 
to save the house, but too late to save life. The anguish 
of the mother, on finding her two boys dead through her 
sin and neglect, is said to have been very great. 

On Friday the train on the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, when within six miles of Chicago, plunged into an 
immense drift which lay across its path. For a time the 
powerful locomotive urged its way through the huge 
bank, scattering the snow as a ship parts the foam. It 
came, however, at last to a stand. From that spot it 
could neither advance nor retreat. The train thus buried 
in the drift had on board, as the Americans express it, 
about a hundred passengers, many of them women and 
children. Running short of fuel for the stoves, with 
which the American cars are furnished in winter, some 
of the men, leaping out, dug up the pine boards of the 
neighbouring fences, and piled the wood on until one of the 
cars took fire. The fire was overcome, but the car was 
no longer tenable, and all the passengers were crowded 
into the remaining one. After eight hours of suffering 
and anxiety, the hopes of the passengers were revived by 
the shrill whistle of another Chicago train, whose track 
crossed the line of the Michigan Central, about four hun- 
dred yards from the spot where the cars had stuck fast. 
The conductor of this train kindly offered to take the 
passengers of the Michigan Central into the city. The 
four hundred yards between the two trains were filled up 
with a drift ten feet in depth. To make the passage was 
a work of danger and difficulty. ‘The storm was then 
at its height, and the frost so intense that the faces of 
the women and children were frozen white as soon as 
they came in contact with the wind. “ Scarcely any one,” 
it is said, “ made the passage from one train to the other 
without being badly frost-bitten.” 

The Michigan Southern train, with two hundred pas- 
sengers now on board, after proceeding some two or 
three miles, encountered an immense drift. After re- 
peated attempts to penetrate it, the train got fast, and 
the engine in a short time was frozen up. Night was 
coming on, and all help of assistance or escape was 
abandoned. At length three brave fellows started for 
Chicago on foot, a distance of about four miles. The 
hotels, railroad offices, and livery stables, sent out several 
sleighs, but two only, laden with provision, found their 
way to their destination. The sleighs, in returning to 
Chicago, lost their way, and the men were obliged to go 
before the horses, to break the road for them. After 
wandering for some hours, they took shelter in the 
house of a hospitable German, and in the morning dis- 
covered that they were just one half-mile from the cars. 
The passengers, with the help of the provisions and 
blankets sent from the city, passed the night in tolerable 
comfort. Early on Saturday morning the line was 
cleared by the snow-plough, and the cars were brought 
into the city. Many of the passengers got severe frost- 
bites, but fortunately no life was lost. 

To this great storm succeeded fine winter weather, 
until the middle of January, when another &torm, of less 
violence, however, swept over the country. On one of 
the Ohio. railways the express train, consisting of five 
passenger-cars filled, and a sleeping-car containing some 
thirty people, got fast ina huge snow-drift. The pas- 
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sengers were dozing away their time, and fretting, as 
people do in these circumstances, when another train of 
cars came dashing on, sending its engine right through 
the sleeping-car, crushing it to atoms, and breaking 
badly the two cars next it. In an instant the débris of 
the broken cars took fire, and before anything could be 
done three passenger coaches were in a blaze. So 
sudden and fierce was the fire that it was impossible to 
remove all the wounded. The two foremost cars were 
full to suffocation when the flames reached them. Their 
inmates escaped by dashing through doors and windows; 
but, fleeing from ‘the flames, they leaped into danger 
almost equally great. Since early morning the thermo- 
meter had been falling with terrible rapidity, and the 
cold was now very intense and the wind pitiless. The 
heat of the cars, before the accident took place, had 
caused many to lay aside their furs and warm clothing: 
they had not time to resume these when they found 
themselves shivering in the penetrating cold. It hap- 
pened providentially, however, that houses were near. 
‘To these the wounded were conveyed, and there the 
women and children found hospitable entertainment. 
Had it not been for this, a few hours of that intense cold 
would have left none to tell the tale of their disaster. 
After another interval of fine weather a third storm 
began on the 15th day of February. ‘The wind was not 
so high as in the January storms, but the cdld was more 
intense. On the morning of the 16th the thermometer 
stood, in a neighbouring town, thirty degrees below 
zero. ‘The writer happened to get caught in this storm. 
Professional duties called him away from home for a week. 
Starting on Monday, he seemed to think that in the 
bright sky and clear full moon there was promise of a 
week of good weather. Monday night set in wildly. 
It continued to snow and blow and drift on Tuesday, 
but he managed to get over some twenty miles of heavy 
untoward travelling, over a hill-road just beginning to 
close up badly with deep drifts. Ashe set out from the 
hotel on Wednesday the host expressed grave doubts 
regarding the prudence of the step. He knew his way, 
however, and, trusting to the shelter of one of the highest 
Lill ranges in Upper Canada, along whose base the road 
for the most part ran, he set out in the piercing morn- 
ing frost and amid blinding drift. He had, however, 
calculated rightly. The road soon struck in between the 
overhanging rocks and the shore line of Lake Huron, and 
was completely sheltered from the storm that raged on 
the uplands, rendering travelling all but impossible there. 
For some twenty-five miles the road was thus sheltered. 
It was indeed a privilege to travel over such ground in 
such weather. At no very distant period the waters of 
the lake had bathed the feet of these limestone cliffs. 
Retiring gradually, as is still the action of our great 
American lakes, a narrow belt has been left between the 
modern and the ancient shore. Along this belt, now 
wide, then narrow, ran the road, sometimes skirting the 
base of the rocks, and anon trenching closely on the 
pebbly beach. A thick growth of swamp cedar had 
sprung up on the ground abandoned by the lake, and 
amid this jungle the solitude was deep and impressive. 
The road was heavy till a cavalcade of teamsters, with 
goods for the country merchants, was met and passed. 
After that the horse bowled along lightly to the jingling 
of the merry sleigh-bells. A roadside inn afforded very 
opportunely the usual “ entertainment to man and beast,” 
and some twenty-five miles of the journey were got over 
pleasantly. About four in the afternoon, however, the 
shelter of the overhanging cliffs was lost, as the road 
emerged on the open plain. Along this plain the 
* westerly wind swept unchecked, with tremendous violence. 





Entering the town where the road turned to the right, a 
few minutes were spent in warming hands and feet at 
the bar-room stove of one of the hotels. Here informa- 
tion was given that the roads were blocked up, and that 
it would be highly unwise to venture onthem. Business 
was very urgent, the horse steady, trusty, and hardy, and 
the rig light. An attempt must be made. Seven miles 
of the road were got over with considerable difficulty. 
One mile yet remained ; but it seemed a desperate under- 
taking to face it. Up the side of the hill that had given 
such kindly shelter during the day lay this mile, and across 
it lay wreath after wreath of deep drift, like the great 
billows of some angry sea. Into the first of these the 
horse plunged, and, after hard struggling, he gained solid 
ground on the other side. Another and another was 
passed in the same manner, and half the distance made. 
Then came a wall of snow some six feet high. The 
horse, shying, refused to take this drift. Whip and voice 
were put in requisition, and, with the faithfulness cha- 
racteristic of the noble animal, he went at the task though 
he knew well it was hopeless. Repeated plunges, and 
deeper and still deeper snow, and then the poor brute, 
unable to proceed, lay down in the drift with a heavy 
groan. ‘The sun was just setting. 
*?Twas a fearful night in the winter-time, 
As cold as it ever could be: 
The roar of the storm was heard like the chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea,” 

There was no possibility of backing or turning. The 
only alternative lay in breaking the path before the 
horse. Onwards, for a weary half-mile, this had to be 
done. The quiet, sagacious animal waited patiently till 
it saw the way fairly broken, and then, unbidden, it 
moved steadily on, laying its feet in its master’s foot- 
prints. The cold was intense—between 20° and 30° below 
zero—and all the labour of moving through the heavy 
drifé was insufficient to impart warmth to the frame. 
The feet and hands were slowly losing feeling and power. 
The reader who has never been out in one of these re- 
lentless storms can have no conception of the feeling of 
helplessness, similar to that felt in contending with fire 
or water, that is induced by them. Shelter was reached, 
however, just in time. The experience of that evening 
brought vividly to ‘the writer’s recollection verses—of 
which the above verse is the opening one—he has seen 
somewhere, descriptive of a scene in a Vermont storm :— 

** A stranger came from the town to-night, 
And lost the travelled way ; 
And for hours he trod with main and might 
A path for his horse and sleigh. 
But deeper still the snow-drifts grew, 
And colder still the fierce winds blew; 
And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown, 


At last o’er a log had floundered down, 
That deep ina huge drift lay, 


“ Many a plunge, with a frenzied snort, 
She made in the heavy snow; 
And her master strove till his breath grew short, 
With a word and a gentle blow. 
But the snow was deep, and the tugs were tight ; 
His hands were numbed, and had lost their might; 
So he struggled back to his sleigh again, 
And strove to shelter himself in vain 
With his coat and his buffalo. 

x * * * * 

** And there are.they by the hidden log, 
Who came that night from the town, 
All dead! the man and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiful Morgan brown! 
He sits in his sleigh—his face is bland— 
With his cap on his head, and his reins in his hand; 
The dog, with his head on his master’s feet ; 
And the horse, half-seen through the crusted sleet, 
Where she lay when she floundered down.”” 


A fourth storm, much less violent, however, than the 
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preceding three, began on the 17th of March. In this 
storm, also, the writer was caught, but he escaped easily. 

The number of persons frozen to death in these four 
storms can never be exactly ascertained. Some localities 
reported as many as a dozen of such deaths; but many 
of them will never be known by the public. One im- 
portant fact has been deeply impressed on the minds of 
the community by these severe storms. ‘The great ma- 
jority of those frozen to death in the cities were either 
by habit drunkards, or were under the influence of drink 
at the time. It is a fallacy to imagine that alcohol is 
helpful to withstanding severe cold or fatigue. Those 
accustomed to encounter the severities of the North Ameri- 
can winter know well that he stands cold the best who 


never allows intoxicating liquors to cross his lips.° 


Though no higher argument urged it, one would sup- 
pose that young men, who are generally ambitious of 
possessing strong and stalwart frames, capable of bear- 
ing up under toil and exposure, should even on this uti- 
litarian ground abstain from the habitual use of what 
tends inevitably to weaken the physical organization. 





OGHAM. 


SranpDInG in the midst of a trim pleasure-ground, where 
not even a daisy dare lift its head above the level sward, 
where the very flowers seemed to sprout and blossom in 
orderly fashion, educated to a modern propriety of de- 
portment, was a great grey stone, spotted with white 
and orange lichens irregularly over its irregular surface, 
and well weather-beaten everywhere. A scarred and 
sombre veteran amid an assemblage of gaily dressed girls 
could not seem more incongruous in position. No tender 
trailing plant wrapped round the old block; no smile of 
sunshine seemed to have power to brighten it. What 
are these strange markings along the edge, half scratches, 
half chisellings? They are the ensigns in virtue of 
which this veteran has won its place in the parterre: 
they form an inscription in the mysterious character 
called Ogham. 

And what is Ogham? The term had occupied the 
same niche in my memory with Egyptian hierogiyphics 
and Runic writing, as symbolic of the utterly pugzling. 
Brought face to face with this representative of the 
Ogham, I scanned it narrowly. Lines were carven 
along the edge of the block, some long, some short, 
some slanting, some straight. It would appear as if 
the line of the edge were used as an essential part of 
the writing—as if it helped to decide the value of the 
strokes by their relation to it above or below, so to 
speak. There was no writing in the middle spaces of 
the stone. But I have been informed that on other 
Ogham stones the characters are repeated elsewhere 
than along the edges, a line being di‘awn to mark the 
Strokes upon and across. 

Now when these scratches were first observed by 
intelligent men, less than ninety yeats ago, and when 
somebody ventured to assert that from them could be 
compiled an alphabet and a regular system of interpre- 


tation, the idea was met with something like a shout of | 
derision by the book-learned. “'Thoserude, weather-beaten | 


scratches, on mutilated, misshapen blocks of schist or 
granite, convey any intelligible meaning to a modern 
brain! Impossible,” said the ablest antiquaries. “'The 
delusion of an obnubilated mind,” proclaimed the la- 
borious Ledwich, using an adjective well-nigh as mys- 
terious as any Ogham; and his sneer was regarded as 
conclusive. 


Of course nobody denied that the scratches had meant 
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something at some time or other. Sir James Ware had 
settled that point so far back as Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
when he wrote, “ Besides the vulgar character, the an- 
cient Irish used divers occult forms and arts of writing, 
which they called Ogham, wherein they writ their secret 
concerns; of which character I find very much in an 
ancient parchment book which I have.” The same ancient 
parchment, of date the eleventh century, is now preserved 
in the British Musenm as the earliest piece of written 
Ogham extant. 

The stony records inscribed with Ogham are greatly 
earlier than this. In the Book of Ballymote, a manu- 
script of high authority with the archeologist, and 
comprising chiefly extracts from writings of the seventh 
and second centuries, there are certain questions and 
answers in the style of a catechism, setting forth that 
the Ogham character was invented in “the Island of 
Hibernia, which we Scoti inhabit, at the time of Breas, 
son of Elatan, King of Ireland;”’ a potentate of whom 
we must own never to have heard before. Furthermore, 
the catechism, continuing after the manner of Pinnock, 
affirms that one Ogmer, prince of the blood, was inventor; 
and that the object of the invention was in order “that 
the learned might have a language different from what 
is used by rustics.” Wherein they certainly succeeded. 
The same authority mentions the Ogham monument of 
a certain Celt, who died about a.p. 380. 

Readers of “Ossian” may remember his continual 
allusions to the “ grey stones” set up over the graves of 
his heroes. On such were generally inscribed the 
* Ogham name” of the warrior lying beneath—somewhat 
on the principle that in the last century veiled in Latin 
the epitaphs of our English worthies. One of the first 
successful interpretations of Ogham, in modern times, 
related to a “mossy stone” of this sort found upon the 
Hill of Callan, in Clare. The antiquary who detected 
the sketches read them to signify, “ Beneath this stone 
lies Conan the fierce and swift-footed.” Quite an 
Ossianic and probable inscription ; but unfortunately the 
same gentleman was misled by his zeal to produce four 
other equally intelligible readings, by taking the strokes 
upside down, downside up, from left to right, and from 
right to left; which species of literary hocus-pocus drew 
down upon him the ban of Dr. Ledwich, as before men- 
tioned, who called it, justly enough, “a childish ma-— 
noeuvre which disgraced our antiquities ;” and Ogham was 
well-nigh extinguished for ever by the flood of sarcasm 
and ridicule its too enthusiastic advocate had brought on 
himself. 

Keys had been given to the character in various old 
Celtic books, but were considered uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. A clever mathematician, Dr. Graves, Professor 
in the Dublin University, some years since turned his 
attention to the subject, and conceived a method of 
analysis by probabilities, which he hoped would lead to 
correct readings of the mysterious tongue. ‘To use his 
own words, “In any given language, or group of cog- 
nate languages, there is a preference for particular sounds 
and particular sequences of sound.” Examining a great 
number of Ogham inscriptions—over one hundred and 
thirty—“ he constructed tables, showing how often, on 
an average, any one letter is followed by any other.” 
The first result was the discovery of the vowels, @, e, 7, 0,2, 
which revealed themselves by their superior readiness to 
combine with the rest of the letters. Comparing the 
partial key thus made out with the keys given in the old 
Celtic mss., the explorer found that he coincided with 
them exactly; and further, that the characters most 
frequently recurring were those indicated as a and i, 


| vowels oftenest used in the Irish language, as proved by 
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a complete tabulation of the Book of Armagh. Another 
fact immediately manifested by the analysis of the 
inscriptions, was the occurrence on almost every monu- 
ment of a group of letters which, read according to the 
old key, would be the English “son,” a word obviously 
likely to be inscribed. Truly the ingenuity and success 
of Dr. Graves’s test must excite the admiration of the 
least antiquarian mind. 

He came finally to the decision that “Ogham is a 
Christian mode of secret writing, chiefly because of the 
crosses of different forms often borne by its monuments ;” 
but other investigators hold out fora far higher anti- 
quity, even into the Pagan times of sun-worship, and 
get rid of the difficulty of the crosses by boldly declaring 
them heathen symbols, or that they were graven at a 
date subsequent to the erection. A highly probable 
connection has been proved between the Ogham and the 
Runic writing of our Scandinavian ancestors. - In the 
noble library of the Dublin University was found a very 
ancient parchment some time since, containing a short 
poem of rules for the construction of a Runic Ogham; 
and respecting ‘its origin it is said— 

“‘Thither was brought, in the sword-sheath of Lochlin’s king, 

The Ogham across the sea, It was his own hand that cut it.’’ 
This couplet alludes to.an ordinary custom among the 
Norse_people ; for in their heroic poem of the Edda we 
find that Sigurd is taught to cut the Sigrunar, or Runes 
of victory, on the hilt and sheath of his sword ; and wea- 
pons similarly inscribed are yet extant. .The above state- 
ment rather clashes with that in the Book of Bally- 
mote: the reader may select for credence which. he 
pleases. 

It would appear that the simpler and more ancient 
form of Ogham alphabet contains sixteen letters, the 
same number with the Pelasgic, Etruscan, and Phoenician 
languages ; but a later*form comprises twenty-five letters 
and diphthongs, classified grammatically into consonants, 
vowels, and. double letters; the requirements of the 
learned having added various crosses and circles to the 
mere strokes across and below the central line. Our 
Ogham stone here in the trim pleasure-ground belongs 
to the first-named class of inscription. ‘hat main line 
(in this instance the squared edge of the block) is called 
the fleasg, or trunk. Imaginative Geltic writers, having 
seen a similarity between the scratches and a rudely de- 
picted tree, style this sort of Ogham “the branch Og- 
ham,” and name each of its twenty letters and five diph- 
thongs after a different shrub, as alder, quicken, sallow, 
hawthorn, gooseberry, etc. There are seventy-nine other 
varieties of alphabet in the Book of Ballymote, which 
we have no doubt the reader will excuse our particular- 
izing. The manner in which to read the inscriptions, 
generally, is from the bottom upwards ; and frequently 
the line of characters is carried over the top or front of 
the stone, and down along one of its other faces or 
angles, like an incised binding of curious embroidery. 

Are the inscriptions worth reading? is quite another 
question. To persons interested in minute points of 
archeology an Ogham stone successfully deciphered is 
of value hardly appreciable by others. General Vallancey 
considered the very nature and as” uct of the characters 
conclusive proof of the Oriental d’ ,cent of the races which 
used them. He believed in thes affinity with the arrow- 
headed writing of Nineveh and Persepolis; though, in 
truth, the lean and ill-favoured Ogham looks like a very 
poor relation of the clear-cut cuneiform characters on a 
Babylonian brick. Moreover, it is certain that many of 
the Ogham inscriptions, reduced to ordinary letters, 
come out in words of monkish Latin; which would point 
to an age rather more recent than the aforesaid imme- 





morial bricks. They occur constantly in the neighbour- 
hood of monastic ruins, and frequently in groups of 
seven, as if each commemorated one of the friars, who 
lived and died together in companies of seven. 

One stormy night in Smerwick Harbour, at the ex- 
treme south-west of Ireland, such a sevenfold knot of 
Oghams was disinterred by the violence of a westerly 
tempest. The oldest inhabitant had not known of the 
contents of the sand-hill thus uprooted, when daylight 
disclosed an ancient cemetery, including the seven Ogham 
blocks laid bare. 

The visitor to the far-famed Lakes of Killarney may 
at his leisure inspect a regular library of Oghams in the 
Cave of Dunloe. “Its books are the large impost stones 
which form the roof: their angles contain the writing. 
A library of such literature was never heard of in Eng- 
land, and scarcely in Ireland: it is of the highest anti- 
quity.”. So writes Mrs. S. C. Hall.. The cave is more 
properly a subterranean circular chamber, ceiled with the 
inscribed blocks, which are sustained in the centre by 
one rude pillar, also marked with the. mysterious 
scratches. These stones are likewise in the usual group 
of seven, and were probably carven before. being placed 
in their present position. So far as we know, they 
keep their secrets still, no antiquary having succeeded 
in translating them. fy 

Other material besides stones and parchments has 
sometimes borne Ogham writing. The silver ornaments 
of Celtic chiefs were marked thus. One brooch in par- 
ticular may be seen in the collection of the Royal Dublin 
Society, ornamented with a device of entwined serpents, 
and also with four lines of Ogham, which decide its date 
to be about 1100, 
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AN OGHAM sTONE (44 feet high), FOUND AT FORTWILLIAM, KERRY. 
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